Most worK organizations nave a long cnain or command between tne individual worker and management (Levi et al., 1981) and a wide gap between workers and consumers (Maule et al., 1973). Such separations may foster feelings of remoteness between one's work and its outcome. Workers may have very little control over the work, especially if the work is done mainly by machines. Such situations may result in restricted movements, lack of stimulus variation and control, shift work, and work loads that are not suited to individual capacity. All of these factors may have long-term effects on health and well-being (Levi et al., 1981).
In a study conducted by Frankenhaeuser and Gardell (1976), a group of workers classified as being at high risk on the basis of the extremely constricted, machine-paced nature of their assembly line task was compared with a control group of workers at the same mill whose jobs were not as constricted. Urine epinephrine secretion was used as a measure of stress. The high-risk group showed a significantly higher average epinephrine excretion than did controls and a much higher catecholamine buildup during the working day. Controls decreased catecholamine secretion toward the end of the day, whereas the high-risk group increased it. High-risk individuals also found it more difficult to relax after work and reported a greater frequency of psychosomatic symptoms. Absenteeism in this group was exceptionally high.
Tasks producing high epinephrine excretion were highly repetitious and machine-paced and required the worker to maintain the same posture throughout the workday. These features are representative of many mass-production industries; but whether strain on workers will decrease with a change to full automation needs assessment (Frankenhaeuser, 1981). One advantage of fully automated systems is that many of the remaining tasks require skill, and supervisory roles may enable greater control over work pace. Operators also may be relatively free to move about and interact socially. All of these features increase the sense of active participation in the work role. However, monitoring requires an unusual combination of constant high levels of attention and readiness with few actual demands for action. The brain needs to be stimulated to maintain attention. For example, the ability to detect critical signals in a monotonous environment decreases rapidly within the first half hour (Broadbent, 1971). The task of monitoring may be particularly stressful when a failure to pay attention and to react immediately may result in major machine damage, financial loss, or danger to people. Decision making may be hampered under such conditions (Frankenhaeuser, 1981).
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